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THE TRUTH. 
FRIEND, though thy soul should burn thee, yet 
be still, 

Thoughts were not meant for strife, nor tongues 

for swords. 

He that sees clear is gentlest of his words, 

And that’s not truth that hath the heart to kill. 
The whole world’s thought shall not one truth 
fulfill. 

Dull in our age, and passionate in youth ; 

No mind of man hath found the perfect truth ; 
Nor shalt thou find it ; therefore, friend be still. 
Watch and be still, nor hearken to the fool, 

The babbler of consistency and rule ; 
Wisest is he who, never quite secure, 

Changes his thoughts for better, day by day ; 
To-morrow some new light will shine, be sure, 
And thou shalt see thy thought another way. 

—Archibald Lampman, 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON ILLINOIS YEARLY 
MEETING. 

[The account of Illinois Yearly Meeting furnished us by 
our friend J. J.C. had been received and was partly in 
type, when we received a very interesting report from our 
friend Elizabeth H.Coale. Much of the latter we find to 
be additional to what hasalready been given, and we there- 
fore print it below.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 
In the meeting of ministers and elders, (Seventh- 
day morning, Ninth month 13), the impressive si- 
lence into which we gathered was broken by a 
Friend who spoke of the relation of this body to the 
rest of our Society, and of this relation not being 
wholly comprehended. In the early history of the 
Society, meetings of ministers were designed to sim- 
plify labor, see that they were not in one another’s 
way, etc.; now, the work of the elders is the help 
and encouragement of the ministry. They do not 
claim a control over the spiritual, but an idea had 
gained entrance that they were appointed to domi- 
neer over minds, to criticise, etc. Criticism is right, 
when needed, if done in the proper spirit. If the 
ministry is right, both ministers and Society will be 
strengthened, and while elders should be tender in 
their expressions when necessary to speak for coun- 
sel, ministers should be faithful to the message given 
them to deliver, accepting the gifts with which they 
are endowed,not becoming discouraged because these 
gifts may not be so high as those of others. This feel- 
ing between ministers and elders will be a bond of 
fellowship which will disarm prejudice against this 
body. 

A feeling was expressed that in this day, as in the 
time of George Fox, a necessity exists for different 
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ones to visit different localities at different times, and 
gather in the isolated and hungering ones. Some of 
these are Friends at heart, with no congenial place of 
worship to attend, and a concern was felt that this 
necessity might be met. 

It is true that the qualification needed for the 
ministry is to place ourselves passively under Divine 
guidance ; but there should be an endeavor to ex- 
press ourselves clearly, forcibly, that we may draw 
others; the Divine mind giving the thought it is 
ours to couch it properly, so that all may be touched 
and tendered. 

Individual faithfulness was insisted on as a needed 
qualification to fill our positions in the Church ; then 
there will be a growing, and we shall “ gather sons 
from afar and daughters from the ends of the earth.” 

First-day morning a large gathering assembled, 
and after the usual stillness,a Friend arose, being 
impressed with a feeling that there were not a few 
earnest, inquiring minds in the meeting desiring to 
know the truth, desiring an answer to the question: 
“ What shall I do to be saved ?” They need to bring 
unprejudiced thought to the subject; accepting no 
theory simply because it has been accepted before. 
The first question is what do we mean by being 
saved; many think salvation can be experienced 
only after death. The speaker believed that we need 
to be saved not so much from the consequences of 
sin as from the commission of sin, for if no sin is 
committed there will be none to punish. Obey all 
the laws of God as made known to us. Disobedience 
is sin, and the unpardonable sin is wilful transgres- 
sion. There is need of a closer personal relationsbip 
with God ; while our condition is prosperous, we do 
not feel the need of it, but when clouds come, then 
we turn to him for comfort. The principles of Qua- 
kerism are broad, but are they presented abroad as 
they should be? In this way there is great need of 
“ applied Christianity.” 

In the afternoon, the thought was presented that 
God is love, and that man’s highest duty is to love 
him. The first teaching of Jesus was, “ Repent, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” The peculiarity 
of this teaching is that it came to an unregenerate 
people, who claimed to be the children of God, yet 
they had forsaken the first principles and therefore 
were called on to repent. The laws were adapted to 
suit the people of that time; but the mission of Je- 
sus was to call them from the outward covenant and 
ritual, to the inward teacher. Heaven is not a located 
place, but is within us, and represents that condition 
of mind that codperates with the spirit of God. The 
most beautiful evidence of God’s love to us is that he 
sent his son into the world to save the world. 
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Business Meetings. In reading the epistles the one 
from Baltimore elicited the remark that there had 
been a great change in that meeting in the last four- 
teen years; now the younger members were given 
place and opportunity to work. One epistle advised 
a deepening of the spiritual life, rather than desires 
for increase of membership. The reading of these 
epistles, which were indeed most excellent, called 
forth many remarks on special lines of labor men- 
tioned in each, and we were cautioned not to mourn 
for the dead and past, but take up the work where 
our fathers and mothers left it, carrying it on as well 
aswecan. Sow besideall waters,and we may return 
rejoicing, bringing our sheaves with us: Friends’ 
principles are much more generally understood now 
than formerly. 

Considering the query on the attendance of meet- 
ings, a Friend asked, What are our religious meetings 
for? Each soul has access to the same fountain of 
light, and if every individual would do his duty 
there would be no need of meetings; but we are so- 
cial beings, and by meeting together we are all 
strengthened and uplifted ; we need each other’s help. 
On the second query, regarding detraction, a dear, 
aged Friend said he had found it a good rule never 
to say of aperson what we would not say in his pres- 
ence. Another Friend was rejoiced that Friends had 
moved out on the plane of love: love for humanity 
prompts us to work for others, not to remove them 
from their foundation, but stand side by side. On 
the reading of the third query the use of plain and 
honest speech was advocated, and we were encour- 
aged to continue in our endeavors to suppress impure 
and pernicious literature, and furnish good reading 
in its stead. The reading of the fourth query, re- 
garding the use of tobacco and intoxicants, brought 
the meeting under deep exercise, and although the 
reports indicated clearness as to using intoxicants as 
a beverage, we were earnestly entreated to take more 
thought as to its use as a medicine. On the sixth 
query, our testimony in favor of a free gospel minis- 
try was faithfully held up, without in the least any 
disposition to criticize or pull down the faith of 
others which differs from our own. 

While the answers to the seventh query showed 
no violation of our testimonies, yet we were advised 
to be watchful and careful that we do notin a mo- 
ment of inadvertency make a misstep. Under the 
eighth query, we were cautioned to seek to know the 
right time to visit those who, we fear, may have 
deviated from the right course. Having no schools 
under our immediate care, the ninth query was soon 
passed by. The Half-Year’s Meeting in Nebraska 
was reported as having been satisfactorily opened, 
and representatives from it were present, manifest- 


ing a deep interest in all the matters that pertain to | 


the well-being of our Society. 

The Representative Committee held three meet- 
ings, devoting much of the time to the consideration 
of the Leaflet on Principles, etc., submitted to it last 
year, not concluding its labors thereon. 
thought the discussion, if it might be so called, on 
these topics, had been and was useful in bringing out 
individual views on the different topics presented, 
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and drawing us more closely into a feeling of unity 
and condescension. 

The First-day School Annual Association held two 
sessions ; and from the reports of the constituent 
schools we were led to believe there is no diminu- 
tion of work or interest, and we were encouraged in 
the belief that they are not only a help to the indi- 
vidual members thereof, but to the Society at large. 
The Illinois Peace Society, as has been its custom for 
many years, held its meeting on First-day evening, 
which was more than usually interesting and larger 
than at any previous time. Hereafter, it is ordered, 
there be two sessions, its business increasing to such 
an extent as to justify the addition. 

There were two interesting features of this annual 
gathering which were new, but which we havea hope 
will at some future time not far distant, be so com- 
mon that they will be considered as much parts of 
the meeting’s work as the First-day School, Peace 
Meeting, etc. One was what perhaps might be termed 
an “ Inquiry Meeting” as, after an exposition of the 
leading principles of Friends, questions were freely 
asked and answered. The other was a separate meet- 
ing of perhaps an hour, at the close of one of the 
business sessions, for men and women, when subjects 
relating to Social Purity, the proper training of 
children, and kindred topics, could be freely talked 
of. These were felt to be profitable, and the only 
regret was that the time for them was far too short. 

Our meeting was larger than it has been for several 
years, Nebraska Half Year’s Meeting sending its first 
representatives, one of whom was heard to remark 
that she felt she should return home a better woman 
and a stronger woman than when she came. 

Grateful for the company of those with us from 
abroad, we missed very much several who have been 
accustomed in years past to meet regularly with us, 
death, sickness, and home cares preventing their at- 
tendance. With this drawback, we feel that taken 
altogether, this Yearly Meeting has been one long to 
be remembered as an era, marking not only an arous- 
ing of interest in many of the dear young people, who 
manifested it by their constant presence and close 
attention to the details of business, but alsoa renewal 
of faith on the part of the older ones. 

This meager account, while it gives the main 
features, can not transcribe to paper the spirit of love, 
harmony, and good-will prevalent among the mem- 
bers and visitors during the various sessions of the 


| body, and while enjoying the hospitality of the resi- 
| dents of the neighborhood, who welcomed all with 


a fraternal and truly catholic spirit. 
Holder, Illinois. EvizapetaH H. Coag, 


There’s many a trouble 
Would break like a bubble, 
And into the waters of Lethe depart, 
Did we not rehearse it, 
And tenderly nurse it, 
And give it a permanent place in the heart. 


Tue true Christian is like the sun, which pursues 
his noiseless track and everywhere leaves the effect 
of his beams in blessing upon the world around him. 
— Luther. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

AMONG OUR WESTERN FRIENDS. 
On Sixth-day morning, the 19th, our Friend Joshua 
L. Mills, at whose home we had been so pleasantly 
entertained, took usin his carriage to L’Ostant, dis- 
tant eastward about 8 miles, where we took cars.in 
company with other Friends returning from the 
meeting for Bloomington, about 46 miles southward. 
Thence we went 10 miles eastward to the home of 
Edward Coale, near Benjaminville, with whose inter- 
esting family we spent the night. Seventh-day, be- 
ing their monthly meeting, a goodly number attended, 
among whom there was an earnest feeling, but my 
exercise was close and searching, as some things ap- 
peared to me to need more close watching over. In 
the afternoon we attended a meeting of the W. C. 
T. U., the members of which were nearly all members 
of the meeting there. It was well and consistently 
conducted, and I felt it would be promotive of good 
results in effecting an educative work in that com- 
munity. 

First-day morning the meeting-house was nearly 
filled, and as the gospel stream flowed free and fulla 
sweet solemnizing feeling spread over the meeting, 
drawing forth many acknowledgments of satisfaction 
from those who were present. We had another meet- 
ing inthe same place in the evening, which while 
not so full asin the morning was well attended by 
the young people of the vicinity, to whom the message 
given was to call their attention to the illuminations 
of the Light or Christ in the soul, and that this was 
as freely given now as in any former age, and that 
its effect was just as powerful to save and to restore. 

We had spent the night previous at the beautiful 
home of Benjamin and Elizabeth H. Coale, and were 
entertained on First-day, by Griffith Coale and wife, 
he a son of B. and E. Coale. His excellent wife I had 
formerly known. Ourroute to this place ran through 
a gently undulating prairie covered with corn fields, 
the yield of which, they told me, would be up to the 
average. In the vicinity of Benjaminville the prairie 
becomes more rolling, affording better drainage, 
which is now regarded by them as indispensable as 
the means of improving their land and rendering it 
capable of producing an average yield either in the 
wet or dry seasons. To us who live in the East and 
who find it necessary to resort to the use of fertili- 
zers to keep our land in good condition it is difficult 
to comprehend the almost inexhaustible fertility of 
these prairies. Fields were pointed out to us on 
which were fine crops of corn which had been con- 
stantly cropped with corn and oats alternating for 
more than twenty years. And it seemed scarcely 
credible that in that period from the wild treeless 
prairie there could have been raised such beautiful 
groves of timber as now surround almost every 
dwelling, breaking the monotony of a treeless ex- 
panse and making it a landscape of beauty. 

On Second-day morning we bade adieu to our 
kind friends with feelings of tenderness and amid 
the expressions of thankfulness that we had been 
among them. We took the cars at Holder, on the 
Lake Erie and Western Railroad for Hoopeston, 62 
miles eastward, and not far from the State line be- 
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tween Illinois and Indiana. Here we were met by 
Charles A. Lukens, the son of Richard and Caroline 
Lukens, the latter of whom was for several years the 
clerk of Illinois Yearly Meeting. This place was the 
home of Elihu Durfee, who was so highly esteemed 
asa minister. Owing to not having definite informa- 
tion of our plans, and supposing our stay would be 
very brief with them, they had arranged for two 
meetings that day, one at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 
in their meeting-house, and one at 7.30 in the even- 
ing, in the Methodist meeting-house. At the former 
a goodly number gathered besides our own members, 
and while the testimony borne seemed to us to be 
peculiar for such a place, we were informed that it 
had a pointed and direct application to their con- 
dition. We went home with Caroline Lukens (her 
husband, Richard, being very recently deceased.) In 
the evening a large meeting gathered, which listened 
with close attention to the message delivered which 
related to the study of man, his capacities and his 
duties, and from this deducing the practical require- 
ments belonging to a true Christian life. Much sat- 
isfaction was expressed by many, and particularly by 
a Presbyterian and a Methodist minister who were 
present. Third-day was spent in social visiting at 
the home of Maria Durfee, the widow of Elihu, and 
at Milton and Mary G. Smith’s, spending the night 
with Charles A. Lukens. These were seasons of so- 
cial, and we trust profitable, enjoyments. 

On Fourth-day morning we left for Chatsworth, 
about 50 miles north-westward, where there are no 
members of our Society, but where live some indi- 
viduals who were formerly members of my family. 
We spent the day and the following in social visiting 
until Fifth-day evening, when we had a meeting in 
the Methodist house, which, owing to cloudy 
weather was not large, yet was acknowledged to be a 
satisfactory season. J. J.C. 





—A note from a Friend in Illinois says: Our 
Friend John J. Cornell, after visiting us nearly two 
days, and holding two meetings in the time, left on 
the 24th for his work in Iowa, expecting to reach Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa, on the 29th. En route, he would 
visit some relatives at Chatsworth, Ill.,and havea 
meeting at Ipavia, Ill. His meetings here were well 
attended. C. A. L. 


WELCOME TO THE STUDENTS: 

WHEN we are parting, it is the backward look that 
holds our gaze: in this hour let us look forward. 
Let us look forward with the earnest realization, if 
we can, that there will be a parting day which will 
call into review all the previous days that are as yet 
to us like the unspotted pages of an unwritten book. 
We have come together from the north and the east, 
and the south and the west, drawn by a common pur- 
pose to be taught and to teach; to spend these 
months in the pursuits that the world assigns to this 
period of your lives. 

Privileged as I am to stand to you in the separa- 
tion from your homes, in some degree as a mother, 


1 Read at Swarthmore College, by the Matron, Elizabeth Pow- 
ell Bond. 
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it is inevitable that my first thought this morning 
should be of the absent mothers and fathers whose 
yearning thought in the silence of their own meet- 
ings, or in the uttered prayer of their own charch- 
service, will bear you upward in the aspiration to- 
ward all good. It is my privilege to speak to you for 
them; to remind you as perhaps they could not, 
how their lives are bound up in this daily life of 
yours in college. I know, as perhaps you have not 
thought, and as perhaps they could not tell you, how 
absolutely you have in your keeping during these 
months of separation, their peace and happiness. 
They stand ready, at almost any sacrifice to them- 
selves, to supply your student life. It is not unlikely 
that the worn garment and a simpler bill of fare for 
those who remain at home make it possible for some 
of you to be here. To many of you college life is an 
untried field. You have to stand alone perhaps for 
the first time. You have to try your own judgment ; 
to make your own decisions on many points; you 
find out for the first time what stuff you are made of 
morally ; whether you are weaklings, to be led hither 
and thither by any influence that may approach you, 
or driven about by any sudden impulse that may 
seize you. You are on trial before yourselves, before 
your parents, and before the college. 

But if there are new trials to be encountered, it 
is also true that there are new helps and supports. 
The purpose of our coming together is fixed and clear. 
Our work is mapped out for us with great care and 
definiteness. Hitherto, I have no doubt your work 
as students has been more or less interrupted by the 
inevitable demands of home-life, or of social life. 
Here you are wholly free from such claims upon your 
time. To those of you who are students by nature, 
who hunger and thirst for knowledge, for the divine 
satisfactions it may yield, and for the power it may 
confer, to you these days of freedom to study,—these 
days in which it becomes your duty to do that in 
which you most delight, will be blessed days indeed. 
If there be among those before me some who do not 
love to study, but have come to submit themselves to 
the discipline of study, they will find themselves great- 
ly helped by the regularity and firm exactions of this 
student-life. The inexorable bell strikes, and they 
must respond to the duty of that hour. Let them be 
glad that they must ; that thus the weak purpose, or 
the weaker will is reinforced by this law from with- 
out, and they are held to the performance of duty. 
Then there is stimulus and help in the fact that we 
all have the same general interest, and are working 
in the same direction. If our college is pervaded by 
the atmosphere of scholarly work, as a place of learn- 
ing should be, then the weakest in scholarship cannot 
fail to be strengthened and stimulated. 

The thought presses itself upon me, how full of 
import, not only to those who are with us for the first 
time, but to us all, is this gathering together from 
widely separated points of so many souls. Were we 
to disband this day, life would never be the same 
to us again, because new lives have touched our own. 
So it is not only the atmosphere of scholarship of our 
college that concerns us ; not less important, perhaps, 
those who care most for you would say even more 
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important, is the spirit of our social life. What you 
will accomplish in the year before us in the way of 
scholarship, could even now with some degree of ac- 
curacy be foretold ; but what you will do for each other, 
what will be the outcome of that intangible but very 
reat thing which we call personal influence—that can- 
not be foretold. This responsibility is upon each 
soul mingling in this closely associated life, and- it 
leaves some mark upon every other soul that comes 
in contact with it. I wish it might be given me in 
this hour to speak the word that should find its way 
into your inmost souls, and quicken in you a sense 
of this responsibility. Remember, your faithfulness 
or unfaithfulness is not yours alone—it quickens or 
hinders some other soul. Remember, your standards 
of honor are not yours alone. If you allow yourself 
to be indifferent to honor, to be satisfied with calling 
mean actions by better names, you infect the moral 
atmosphere of this place, and dwarf the growth of 
some one less mature. Your courtesy or rudeness 
brightens and sweetens our associate life, or brings 
an element of discord among us. Thus it is that 
student life is saved from being the selfish life it 
might easily become. This closely associated life is 
a field for the growth and practice of all the graces 
and virtues that sweeten human intercourse. Here 
we may learn to bear patiently each other’s faults and 
foibles. Here we may “ resolve first to attain the 
grace of silence, to speak no careless word of con- 
demnation of others ; second, to deem all fault-finding 
that does no good a sin; to practice the grace and 
virtue of praise.” Here we may take as a rule of 
action that brief law that Shakespeare has given us,— 
which I have more than once quoted to you—that 
little law that could establish the kingdom of heaven 
among us—“ Love thyself last.” 

I began with the thought of vour absent mothers 
and fathers. How natural is the transition from the 
thought of the mothers and fathers whom we have 
seen, who stand to us so many years as a visible 
Providence, to the thought of the Heavenly Parent 
whom we see only with spiritual sight, but in whom 
we live and move, and have our being. Happy in- 
deed, is it for you, if early, this spiritual sight is yours. 
Happy is it for you, if the world is full of God to 
you; if the sky over our heads, the grass and flowers 
beneath our feet, and the growing trees about us, are 
hourly a revelation of him to you; happiest of all, if 
you have already learned to withdraw yourself from 
outward things, and in the silence of your inmost 
soul, to listen for his voice of guidance and command 
and restraint and comfort. Separated from mother 
and father, you are yet not alone. The Divine Pres- 
ence is with you to enlighten your minds, to bear 
you over hard places, to renew your strength, to com- 
fort your souls. Walk in the light of his counte- 
nance. Submit your ways to the judgment of this 
Divine Guide. 

These are the thoughts to which I would ask you 
to attune your purposes and your conduct in the year 
before us. Let every heart unite in the prayer for 
sight to see the way of life that leads to best success, 
and joy and peace; and then for strength to walk in 
this beautiful way. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 1890.—No. 38. 
TENTH MONTH 12, 1890. 
THE LORD'S SUPPER. 

GOLDEN TExT.—Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or what- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God.—I. Cor. 10: 31. 
Read Luke 22: 7-20. 

In the study of the subject before us we must bear in 
mjnd that the occasion was the feast of the Passover, 
which commemorated the exodus of the Israelites 
from Egypt. It was this feast that had brought to 
Jerusalem at this time such a multitude of worship- 
ers from all parts of the known world, where the He- 
brews had been scattered ; and it was among this 
vast concourse of people that Jesus had been preach- 
ing and teaching the more spiritual ideas of divine 
worship. While thus engaged the chief priests and 
rulers were plotting to take his life. Of this Jesus 
was well informed, as he was also of the fact that one 
of his own chosen disciples was conspiring against 
him to deliver his Master into the hands of his 

enemies. 

In view of all this, and feeling that the hour of his 
betrayal was near at hand, Jesus steadily pursued the 
course upon which he had entered; and at the ap- 
pointed time, when all things were ready, reclined 
with his disciples (the traitor Judas being with 
them) around the table, upon which was spread the 
whole roasted lamb, the bitter herbs, the wine, and 
the unleavened bread, all of which were neccessary 
to the proper observance of the feast. In recording 
the incidents of the Supper, Matthew and Mark say 
nothing about what Luke adds, “ Do this in remem- 
brance of me,” which is made the strong ground for 
regarding the partaking of the bread and wine as the 
institution of a Christian festival to be ever after- 
ward observed in the Church as a memorial service. 
Friends have always regarded this as altogether a 
Jewish ordinance, partaken of by Jesus with his dis- 
ciples as Jews, and made more solemn and impressive 
because it was the last time it would be eaten by 
them as a band of loving brethren, bound together 
for the purpose of awakening in the hearts of the 
people a higher spiritual knowledge of their relations 
to the Heavenly Father. 

As they were eating. While they were partaking of 
the Supper, Jesus did as others who were the masters, 
of such feasts were wont to do in passing the bread 
and the wine: he asked the Divine blessing upon its 
use. That he spoke of the bread as his body was to 
be understood as entirely figurative, and quite in ac- 
cordance with the modes of expression then common 
among them. 

And he took thecup. Thesame blessing was asked ; 
it was a part of the ceremony, and was necessary to 
the proper observance of the Passover. 

Knowing as Jesus did, that his life would be 
taken,—that he must diea martyr for the truth he 
had been proclaiming among his people,—it was but 
in accordance with all the usages and methods of in- 
terpreting great events that he should speak of the 
bread and the wine, also of the slain lamb, as sym- 
bols of his own sacrifice on the cross of Calvary. It 
is not in the performance of any outward ceremony 
that we commemorate this sad event, but in rever- 
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ently striving to come into the same spirit of self-sur- 
render, which will enable us to be obedient. to the 
Divine will in the darkest hour of trial and discour- 
agement. 





To different minds the word “communion” 
means different things. This variety is due chiefly 
to traditional and educational influences. To most 
so-called Christians it brings to the mind the Church 
eucharist, or sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

Those who participate in this outward ordinance 
are divided in opinion as to how the body and blood 
of Christ are present in the bread and wine. 

Friends avoid this perplexity and mysteriousness 
by taking it spiritually. Why not? God is a spirit, 
and his Son, the Christ, is aspirit, and dwells in the 
hearts of all believers. Material things feed and sus- 
tain material bodies ; spiritual things feed and sustain 
the soul. 

The outward act that Jesus did on that memorable 
night was but to symbolize an inner spiritual experi- 
ence. This inner communion is the reality, the sub- 
stance; and whoso participates in it has no need of 
its symbol, or shadow, which was merely meant, as 
Jesus said, as a reminder. 

The word “communion,” strictly and properly, 
signifies “ holding something in common with an- 
other.” Its truest synonym is “ fellowship.” 

Communion with God does not simply mean con- 
verse, but something more: it means an interflow of 
feeling, affection, and love. This communion cannot 
be interrupted by any local mutations; it is far 
superior to all outward services and ordinances what- 
soever ; it concerns the whole soul, all the affections, 
faculties, and motives of it being under its influence. 
Like prayer, it may be and should be incessant. 
When the will is completely surrendered, and the 
whole heart in full harmony with God, then is com- 
munion perfect. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

It will help us to a better understanding of the 
attitude which the Society of Friends, from its rise, 
has held in regard to the institution called “ The 
Lord’s Supper,” to give some attention to the ‘“‘ Feast 
of the Passover,” out of which it had ita origin, es- 
pecially to the manner of its observance. 

W. Robertson Smith, in his “ Religion of the 
Semites,” referring to the great antiquity of animal 
sacrifices, gives the first place to the Hebrew Pass- 
over held in the spring, “ when the primitive char- 
acter of the offering appears not only from the de- 
tails of the ritual but from the coincidence of its 
season with that of the Arabian sacrifices.’’ The He- 
brews, like other semitic races, held yearly festivals 
at the different seasons, and it is believed that on 
the existence of such a custom, Moses based his de- 
mand upon Pharaoh so many times repeated, that 
they should go outside Egypt to hold a great, sacred 
feast with their national rites (Ex. 3: 18), Geikie. 

The Passover was the first of the three great an- 
nual festivals of Israel, and was celebrated in the 
first month of their year, which was strictly lunar 
and contains 354 days, but in a cycle of 19 years an 
intercalary month is seven times introduced to ren- 
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der the average length of the year nearly correct. It 
is on account of the calculation being lunar rather 
than calendar that the variation occurs in the date of 
holding the feast. 

Whatever may have been the nature of the feast 
in the far remote ages, it became the yearly memorial 
of the dedication of the Hebrew people to Him who 
had saved their first-born from the devastating plague, 
that they might be made holy to Himself. 

It is scarcely necessary to give the details of its 
observance, which so far as the Evangelists record, 
were the same in the case of Jesus and the twelve 
disciples or apostles as with other companies of He- 
brews, ten or more being required in each company, 
that the whole of the lamb or kid might be eaten at 
the supper, as it was contrary to the ordinance regu- 
lating its observance for any of the meat to be left 
until the morning. The wine cup and the unleav- 
ened bread formed part of the course, and a blessing 
was asked by the master of the feast upon each ar- 
ticle before it was handed to the company. The 
wine was the first and the last course, and was passed 
around three, four, and even five times, before the 
ritual ended. 

On partaking of this feast with his disciples, Jesus 
followed the usages that had been kept up from the 
beginning. The point made by those whoclaim that 
he founded a Christian ordinance at this time is based 
upon the statement that, after the lamb had been 
eaten, he took the unleavened bread, and the cup, 


blessing each and gave to his disciples as a symbol of 
his body and blood. As we have found that the cup 
and the bread belonged properly to the Passover 
feast, there seems no ground for believing that the 
language used on that occasion, was intended to ex- 
press more than the longing desire he felt to be re- 
membered by them whenever they in the future 


should be thus gathered. He had been preparing 
them for the cruel death which awaited him at Jeru- 
salem, from the time they started on this his final 
journey, and it was most natural since this was the 
last occasion upon which they would eat together 
that he should so express the deep feeling that pos- 
sessed his spirit. 

Friends do not believe that it was the intention 
of Jesus to fasten upon his followers any outward 
ritual. The whole tenor of his teaching called away 
from forms and ceremonies. He had declared that 
worship must be inward and spiritual, becanse God, 
whom we worship, isaspirit. That for a time the dis- 
ciples met, and ate and drank together at stated 
season is freely admitted, but this in no sense made 
the custom binding upon the Christian Church to be 
perpetually observed. 

The researches of modern enquiry throw much 
light upon the origin of rituals and their observance. 
The figures and symbols that were common among 
the Semitic peoples had their influence upon the 


Israelites, who were a cognate branch of the semites, | 
and in the expression of religious thought, the rites | 


and ceremonies of the earlier ages, afforded illustra- 
tions for the higher spiritual truths that were gradu- 
ally superceding the grosser conceptions of God in 
his relation to the human family. 
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Salvation by the shedding of blood had been a 
part of the creeds of all tribes of the semites ; the idea 
of a God-man who died for his people, and that his 
death was their life, is in some degree foreshadowed 
by the oldest mythological sacrifices. 

Editorial Correspondence Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES OF A NORTH CAROLINA VISIT. 
WaAyYNESVILLE, N. C., lies in an intervale of about two 
miles in breadth; on every side, apparently, rise 
peaks of the mountains, many of them attaining the 
height of 6,000 feet, while the town itself is said to be 
2,700 feet above the ocean level. In these autumn 
days mists cover the mountains in the early morning, 
but by 10 o’clock, generally, they have risen and the 
summits are clearly in view. Someof their rounded 
tops are bare of trees but covered with the most lux- 
uriant grass ; here herds of cattle grow fat untended, 
except for the occasional salting which their owners 
give them. Such a mountain is called a “ bald,” as 
Caney’s Fork Bald or Crab Tree Bald. But many 
are covered with trees to the very top, the balsam 
with its almost black foliage covering the summits, 
while lower down grow the trees common in Penn- 
sylvania woods, with the addition of the cucumber 
tree, and one called by people hereabouts sour wood. 
This bears blossoms in the spring which furnish ex- 
cellent food to the bees, and honey produced from 
these flowers is highly prized. These trees are in 
fruit now, and gorgeous with bright red leaves. 
Rhododendron bushes of largest size grow along the 
banks of the mountain streams, their long evergreen 
leaves with buds for next season’s bloom making a 
fine contrast with the maple’s red and the gum tree’s 
crimson. The laurel, common in our _ woods, 
grows most luxuriantly, too, and is a delight to those 
fortunate enough to travel through these roads in 
their blossoming time. The local name for rhododen- 
dron is laurel, while they call the laurel (kalmia lati- 

folia) ivy. 

Mountain streams of purest, sparkling water tum- 
ble and cascade over their stony beds, and the nar- 
row wagon roads follow up their banks, sometimes on 
one side, sometimes on the other, and occasionally 
through their beds, soanyone fond of fording has an 


. abundance of that entertainment;inaride of two 


miles we crossed a stream fourteen times. 

Mica is found quite abundantly in this neighbor- 
hood, but the mines, which are not now worked, are 
inaccessible except on horseback ; it is a curious and 
interesting fact that at these mines there are distinct 
evidences of ancient workings, supposed to have been 
made by a race before the Indians. Owing to sup- 
posed or real mineral wealth the mountain land own- 
ers are asking greatly increased prices for their stony 
acres, and considerable Northern capital has been in- 
vested here. 

The elevation and the mountain air give this 
town a reputation for healthfulness, keeping its few 
boarding-houses full during the summer, and even in 
winter some invalids find the keen air strengthening 
and healing, although snow falls and low tempera- 
tures are occasionally reached. Years ago the Hay- 
wood White Sulphur Springs, less than a mile from 
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Waynesville, enjoyed a great reputation in the States 
south of this, and the house was crowded with guests. 
Planters came with their families for the summer, 
bringing servants and horses, and day and night 
there were festive scenes. But fashion has changed, 
and times have changed, and while earlier in the 
season it was full, now but a small number are there, 
and a feeling of departed prosperity is in the air. 
Cows and pigs wander at will about the fine lawn 
which is shaded by oaks and walnuts of splendid 
growth and foliage. The spring, strongly impreg- 
nated with sulphur, has now but few to drink its heal- 
ing waters, while the bathhouse is not opened at all, 
as it does not pay to heat the water. The fields about 
town bear heavy crops of corn, and even on the 
mountain sides a good crop is grown, sometimes with 
the girdled trees still standing among it. These fields 
are ploughed in spite of the steepness and the stones, 
and the mountain farmers get by hard work the corn- 
meal which forms an important part of their living. 
The cabins are of the poorest description, many of 
them made of logs with the chinks very imperfectly 
filled, while the stables look like the cob-houses that 
children build, with no filling between the logs. Just 
now is tobacco harvest; some farmers have already 
gathered it and have started their fires for drying. 
The tobacco barn is carefully made to exclude the 
air, the plants are hung tier below tier and the fire is 
made to dry it properly ; this requires the undivided 
attention of the men for some days and nights, until 
the drying is completed, as the proper temperature 
must be maintained; neglect of a few hours would 
make the leaves unmarketable. So much care and 
labor for a product which the world would be better 
without ! 

The women at the cabins are busy drying apples 
in the sun, for everybody has apples; trees every- 
where are loaded and the farmers are bringing them 
into town in their long, low-bowed wagons. Chest- 
nuts, too, are offered for sale and any quantity of 
chinquapins may be had for the gathering almost in 
the town, The roads are good, and good teams may 
be had for driving, also excellent saddle horses for 
those who wish to enjoy the mountain scenery to the 
fullest extent. R. W. 

Waynesville, N. C., Ninth month 24. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MEMORIAL MEETING AT BLUE RIVER, 
On the 21st of present month was held the sixth an- 
nual memorial meeting at Friends’ meeting-house, 
Blue River, Indiana. These meetings are growing in 
interest as well as members, and are made up of all 
classes of people, though mostly of Friends and 
those descended from Friends, who use the grounds 
here to lay away their dead. Nearly all the early 
burials here were Friends that came early in the 
century from the meetings of Mt. Pleasant, New 
Garden, Newbegun Creek, Pineywoods, and The 
Narrows, in North Carolina, therefore a call seemed 
to spring forth to take a day each year for memorial 
service here, where lay entombed not only these an- 
cient and cherished ancestors, but all along through 
the course of time for over half a century, the last 
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parting from the inanimate forms of near and dear 
ones has been in this house, or where the ground is 
opened to receive the dead. 

Highland Creek Meeting and First-day School 
both adjourned on the occasion of this meeting, the 
distance apart being but about six miles, and there 
is a close unity between the two. 

Service opened in the morning while the meeting 
was gathering, by singing. This was followed by 
prayer, and a sermon touching the great love the 
Master has for us all, that He sees and understands 
our condition, and is ever proffering help to all that 
open their hearts to receive. Two quite old persons, 
trembling with waning life, one a Methodist minister 
and the other of the ‘* United Brethren,” had a few 
good and appropriate words to hand forth. Then 
the meeting closed for the noon repast which was 
taken in regular pic-nic form under the venerable 
sugar maples that have shaded the gatherings here 
for three or four generations, and whose red and 
golden leaves have each autumn been wafted on and 
over the green mounds above the dead. Not many 
who attend these meetings, but what feel called to 
walk among these mounds and linger in reflection as 
they read once familiar names, or to drop flowers 
where once their tears had fallen. 

The afternoon meeting, as in the morning, was 
called together by singing, and following it a woman 
Friend from the other branch of the Society had 
something to say, and was followed by one of our 
ministers from Highland Creek, in earnest, tender 
words to the congregation, and ina particularly fer- 
vent feeling addressed the young. After this Friend 
sat down, the Methodist minister from Salem arose 
and said he was not going to preach a sermon; he 
came to meet for the first time with a people he 
learned to love several years ago, from the acquaint- 
ance he had with one of our members. He said this 
Friend was staying with her son, who at the time was 
his pastor and he learned to love her in her plain 
garb and pleasant ways, and a warm feeling had filled 
his heart ever since for the Society of which she was 
a member, and now he was glad to meet them in one 
of their meetings. This woman was Lydia Hobbs, 
sister of Priscilla Cadwalader. They are both laid in 
this grave-yard, and descendants of them both are ac- 
tive in good works, and valued members among us. 
So as we look back along the long line of Friends that 
have lived and done the work of their day so well 
that the world is honoring them, we of to-day should 


| see that the standard is not lowered by us. 


E. H. Truesioop. 
Highland, Ind., Ninth month 25. 


Prive goeth before destruction, and a haughty 
spirit before a fall.— Proverbs. 





Strick to one thing. The most successful lives 
that the world has ever known are those which had 
one object in view and worked to it. Broad culture, 
many-sidedness, are beautiful and of great value, but 
it is always the men of single and intense purpose 
that do the hard and valuable work of the world 
and who are in demand when such work is needed. 
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DESULTORY READING. 
Some one has wisely said that “culture comes from 


the neglect of many books and attention to the few,” 
and with some such safeguard must the modern 
reader possess himself, not only as regards books but 


magazines and newspapers as well. At first the over- | Quakertown, Pa., John W. Gilbert, of Holicong, Bucks 


fed mind rebels as instinctively as the overfed body | 


against the too abundant and great variety of mental 
food offered, and the continuous stimulation proves 
as disastrous in one case as in the other. 

The effect of reading or skimming book after book, 


reflect upon and digest the thoughts contained, can 
be no other than weakening, and he is the wise man 
who, from amid the flood of dailies that are poured 


from the press, selects one of the best and systemat- | 


ically follows its well arranged plan of gathering un- 
der appropriate heads the variety of news each day 
presents. 


Even then there is much to omit, for 


neither mind nor memory can hold long within the 


grasp such an immense variety of detail as our pres- | 
ent reporting methods collect ; but few indeed are of | 


sufficient importance to be honored by retention and | 
| aged 9 years. 


the art of remembering just what is of value is an ac- 


complishment, if mastered, that should entitie one to | 


the eminence of being truly cultured. 

Many busy people who live right amid the push 
and throng of our cities, economize time and husband 
their mental strength by avoiding daily papers, yet 
keep abreast of the times by obtaining their news 
from the well edited weeklies, whose corps of intelli- 
gent workers make it their study—which in turn 
gives them their living,—to sift, and cull,and furnish 
their readers with a well digested summary of cur- 
rent events. And we are not sure but this is best 
wisdom for the many, as the time thus gained will 
permit daily devotion to the reading of some valua- 
ble book. And here again good judgment is most 
needful, for as in the olden time, “of the making of 
many books there is no end,” and a wise selection 
first and a thorough reading afterwards is the price 


we must pay for acquired knowledge. 
It was recently remarked that a “ young minister 


is in the line of growth, if he can dare to not keep up 
with the current literature of the day,” a sentiment 
that may be applied as well to those of us that do not 
aspire to the line of the ministry other than that 
which comes from dutiful every-day service. 
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Our best educators are beginning to realize that 
for the young it is better to concentrate the mind on 
a few studies at a time till these are well mastered, 
rather than to make the variety so great it becomes 
confusing. So will it be with the general reader who 
aims to obtain culture. Let him select but few pa- 
pers and few books, and give to these earnest and un- 
divided attention and the result will be sound-mind- 
edness and much intelligence. Emerson says: “So 
learn to divine books, to feel those that you want 
without wasting much time over them.” 


DEATHS. 
GILBERT.—Suddenly, on Ninth month 19th, 1890, at 
county, Pa., in his 65th year; an interested attender of 
Friends’ meeting at Buckingham, and an active member of 
the First-day School. 


HALLOWELL.—At Tioga, Philadelphia, Ninth month 


| 19th, 1890, Mary S. Adams, wife of William S. Hallowell, a 
| member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green street. 
paper after paper, allowing no time for the mind to | 


HIBBERD.—lIn Willistown, Ninth 
Benjamin Hibberd, aged 56 years. 
of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

HUGHES.—On Ninth month 24th, 1890, at his residence 
in Baltimore, J. Thomas Hughes, son of Dr. George 
Hughes, deceased, of New Market, Frederick county, Md., 


month 29th, 1890, 
An esteemed member 


| in his 64th year; a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting 


of Friends. 

KAIGHN.—Ninth month 17th, 1890, of pneumonia on 
Steamship Ohio, Anna M., daughter of Robert and Mary 
Cooper Kaighn, of Philadelphia, aged 14 years. 

NEWLIN.—In Philadelphia, Ninth month 21st, 1890, 
Bessie A., eldest child of William and Jennie W. Newlin, 
and grandchild of Frances J. and the late William Newlin, 


SHARPLESS.—In West Chester, Ninth 
1890, Henry P. Sharpless, in his 78th year. 
ber of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 


month 29th, 
A valued mem- 


Reported for Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FRIENDS’ UNION FOR PHILANTHROPIC 
LABOR, 

THe meeting of this body was held in Friends’ meet- 
ing-house at Fall Creek, Indiana, following that of 
the First-day School General Conference. The first 
session began at 2 o’clock on the afternoon of Third- 
day, the 9th of Ninth month. John Wm. Hutchin- 
son of New York, Chairman heretofore, acted for the 
present. Aaron M. Powell, in a brief address, spoke 
of the organization of the Union on the motion of 
interested Friends in Illinois Yearly Meeting, and re- 
ferring to the fact that two of the seven yearly meet- 
ing (Genesee and Philadelphia) were not yet offici- 
ally represented, desired that all present should join 

in the proceedings. 

It was acceptably proposed that Mercy Griffith 
Hammond and Mary E. Fussell serve for the present 
as secretaries. The former explained the omission 
of Ohio Yearly Meeting to name its delegates, as due 
to an oversight in the press of business at the close of 
the meeting. Those now present from that yearly 
meeting were accepted as delegates. 

The reports of the committees appointed by Lllin- 
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ois and Indiana Yearly Meetings, the former pre- 
sented by J. W. Plummer, the latter by Aaron Mor- 
ris, were read. These stated the general activities of 
the committee in such directions as way seemed to 
open. A committee on the Exercises of the Union 
was then named. The report of the Committee of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting was then presented. It pro- 
posed, among other contents, the presentation of a 
minute to President Harrison approving Interna- 
tional Arbitration, and encouraging a just and peace- 
ful settlement of the Behring Sea (far seal) differ- 
ences with Canada and England. 


The report of the Committee of Baltimore Yearly | 


Meeting was then presented. It disclosed a state of 
discouragement and hesitation, occasioned by the 
fact that Genesee and Philadelphia Yearly Meetings 
have not yet become members of the Union (and led, 
later, to a careful consideration of this point). The 
report of the committee of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing, with other matter, gave an interesting statement 
of the plan of work pursued by the committee, and 
of its meetings held at the time of the quarterly meet- 
ings. The report of the Executive Committee was 
then read and approved. Several meetings had 
been held during the two years since the Union last 
met. 

The question of the future of the Union was then 
taken up, in connection with the matters mentioned 
in the report from Baltimore. Jonathan W. Plum- 
mer outlined the suggestion of plans for the future 
which he had entertained. One of these might be to 
have a more compact organization, and to employ a 
Secretary as executive officer, with a salary; the 
other to continue as mainly an educational move- 
ment. Eli M. Lamb spoke for Baltimore, and hoped 
it would be found that Friends there would not be- 
come discouraged. Joseph A. Bogardus would 
regret any essential change in the present plan of 


organization, and counselled perseverance. Fanny | 


M. Robinson expressed her agreement with a sugges- 
tion of Aaron M. Powell as to the desirability of hav- 
ing quarterly and monthly meetings give attention to 
philanthropic work. William C. Starr thought the 
Union should press forward, and that Baltimore 
Friends would not be found falling out of the line. 
John L, Thomas expressed his interest in the present 
plan, which he would perhaps enlarge. It was valua- 
ble to Indiana Yearly Meeting. The proposal to 
appoint a committee to consider the subject met with 
favor, and it was decided that it be formed from the 
delegates present of the five yearly meetings, and 
that it present a report to this meeting of the Union. 
The Committee was then named: Aaron M. Powell, 
Fanny M. Robinson, J. W. Plummer, Eli M. Lamb, 
Joseph A. Bogardus, Martha M. Morris, Wm. C. 
Starr, Emily P. Yeo, John W. Hutchinson, John L. 
Thomas, John L. Griffen, Hannah A. Plummer, 
Mercy G. Hammond, Edward Coale, Elizabeth H. 
Coale, Joseph C. Ratliff, Benjamin F. Nichols, Phebe 
C. Wright, Anna Rice Powell, Aaron Morris, and E. 
Eliza Hutchinson. 

Jonathan W. Plummer then read a paper describ- 
ing @ proposition made in Chicago to hold an Inter- 
national Congress on the Moral and Intellectual Pro- 





gress of the World, in that city, at the time of the Co- 
lumbian Exposition of 1893. He suggested action by 
the Union in coéperation with the plan; the subject 
was referred to the Executive Committee. 
Fourth-day, 10th. The day was dull and rainy 
throughout, the rain at times falling heavily. The 
attendance, however, was good, tie house in the 
afternoon being well filled. At the opening of the 
morning session, the delegates reported their nomi- 
nations of officers as follows: Chairman, John W. 
Hutchinson, Secretary, Mercy Griffith Hammond ; 
Assistant Secretary, Mary E. Fussell ; Treasurer, Aaron 
Morris; and an Executive Committee, of members 


| from the several yearly meetings, J. W. Plummer be- 


ing first named. 

The reports on Temperance from the five yearly 
meetings were read. Illinois said the active influ- 
ence of individual members in behalf of the work 
continued unabated. Leaflets had been distributed, 
and the use of text-books on the physiological 
effects of alcohol promoted. The bad operation of 
the “original package” decision, and the remedial 


| effects of the Act of Congress, were referred to. In- 


diana, reporting the distribution of literature, etc., 
lamented the slowness of Indiana in adopting the 
use of the alcoholic hygiene text-books. New York 


| said the subject had engaged earnest attention. Num- 


erous public meetings in behalf of Temperance had 
been held,—in 1888-89, three; in 1889-90, seven ; and 
one since the Yearly Meeting of the present year. 
Literature had been distributed to First-day Schools. 
A Prohibitory Constitutional Amendment was to be 


| voted on, Fourth month 9, 1891. Ohio reported the 
| distribution of literature. At the recent Yearly Meet- 


ing all the quarterly meetings reported clearness of 


| the importation, distillation, or unnecessary vending 


or use of liquors. Baltimore reported its continued 
efforts, the work being regarded as of the most vital 
importance. 

Joseph A. Bogardus then read the report of the 
sub-committee (of the Executive Committee) on 
Temperance. It reviewed the work somewhat more 
in detail, and urged that there should bea united and 
persistent effort, on some common ground, by all 
Friends, avoiding the differences of opinion as to 
measures. 

Aaron M. Powell then presented a highly inter- 
esting paper on “The Temperance Outlook,”’—a 
statement, he said, rather than an argument. He 
alluded, in opening, to the position held by Friends in 
behalf of total abstinence, and proceeded to cite sci- 
entific authority that the use of alcohol is absolutely 
harmful in health, and of practically no value as a 
remedial agent in disease. On these points he 
quoted from Dr. N. S. Davis of Chicago, and Dr. 
B. W. Richardson of London, and he gave interest- 
ing details of the work of the Temperance Hospital 
in London, where over 500 patients are treated and 
alcohol is not used by the physicians, and of the ex- 
perience of the British Provident (life insurance) as- 
sociation as to the relative longevity of persons using 
liquor “ in moderation,” (drinkers beyond that limit 
not being insurable at all), and of those practicing 
total abstinence, the showing being greatly in favor 
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of the latter. He reviewed the votes cast for and 
against the Prohibitory Constitutional Amendment, 
in fourteen States, and pointed out that the aggregate 
majority, after all, was not very great, showing the 
strong feeling in behalf of such amendments. But 
the production and consumption of distilled liquor, 
wines, and malt liquors has increased greatly, and 
the paper gave the figures on these points between 
different years. Reviewing the “ original package ” 
decision by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
it spoke of the great change made by it, and of the 
later act of Congress, restoring the right of States to 
legislate against liquor coming across State lines. 
The experiment of high license, as tried in Nebraska, 
and in Plainfield, N. J.. where the writer had wit- 
nessed it, was a failure. Every religious body, such 
as the Society of Friends, is necessarily non-partisan 
but each member has his right and duty of indi- 
vidual action. 

This paper was followed by an extended one, pre- 
pared by John J. Janney, of Columbus, Ohio, and 
offered to the Union. Its point of view in regard to 
legislation on Temperance was materially different 
from that which preceded. It argued strongly 
against the placing of Prohibition in the constitutions 
of the States, insisting that the subject of liquor sell- 
ing should be treated with legislation. He disap- 
proved of licenses, but approved high taxation, and 
prohibition by means of “ local option ” votes. 

In the discussion following these papers, Anna M. 
Jackson referred to the fact that on the W.C. T. U. 
maps of States which have or have not adopted 
school-books showing the hygienic injury of alcohol, 
Indiana is black, as non-adoptive. John L. Thomas 
said the Philanthropic Committee had diligently 
aided in circulating petitions for the reform, but the 
Legislature had refused. He hoped for a better Leg- 
islature. Edward Coale described the experiences of 
friends of Temperance in Bloomington, Ill., under 
the “ Harper law,” a restrictive system, where great 
difficulty was experienced in the enforcement of the 
law and the collection of fines under it. Joseph A. 
Bogardus urged the desirability of coming to some 
practical conclusion as to the method of work in 
which all Friends could unite. Charles H. Moore 
and others agreed with this suggestion. Joseph A. 
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bidding the sale of cigarettes, etc.,to youths. An in- 
teresting discussion followed. Amy W. Hickman 
spoke of the important restraining influence which 
young women may exert, if they will, over their 
friends of the other sex. Joseph C. Ratliff said that 
the most hopeful field of labor was with the boys, 
before the bad habit is formed. W. C. Starr said old 
men could quit if they chose; he had done so at 65. 
Samuel P. Zavitz said that in Genesee Yearly Meet- 
ing a great change is apparent in the use of tobacco. 
Many who formerly used it have ceased, and in the 
meeting to which he belonged no young man now 
uses it. William W. Foulke related his own interest- 
ing experience in discontinuing its use. About 1870, 
he said, the impression came to him that he must 
quit, on moral grounds, and he did so. In order to 
keep his resolution firm, he put some tobacco in front 
of him, where he could easily see it. He referred to 
the generally immoral influences of the cigar stores. 
B. F. Nichols thought it curiously inconsistent for 
men to pass laws forbidding the use of tobacco by 
boys, while they continued themselves. John L. 
Griffen referred to the old times when old Friends, 
even women, smoked their pipes, and rejoiced in the 
change. Eli M. Lamb spoke of the abandonment of 
tobacco culture, and said that in his school he did not 
desire to have any boy addicted to the use of tobacco, 


| as he could not make a good student. 


Bogardus explained the organization and system of | 


Friends’ Temperance Union, organized in New York 
more than fifteen years ago, and since effectively 
maintained, and Lavinia ?. Yeatman described the 
plan of work pursued by the Committee on Temper- 
ance of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Charles M. 
Stabler proposed the appointment of a committee to 
consider the feasibility of formulating some plan of 
united work for Friends. This was united with, and 
the following appointed: Aaron Morris, Joseph A. 
Bogardus, Eli M. Lamb, Elizabeth H. Coale, Aaron 
M. Powell, Margaret Wood, E. Eliza Hutchinson, 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Charles M. Stabler, Phebe C. 
Wright, Sarah Thistlethwaite, Anna M. Jackson. 

At the afternoon session, after reading the min- 
utes, the subject of Tobacco was presented in reports 
from the different yearly meetings, showing active 
opposition to its use, and support of legislation for- 


| 


Aaron M. Powell read the report of the special 
committee on Social Purity. It reviewed legislation 
on the subject, and spoke of the organization of 
White Cross societies, the circulation of literature, 
etc. A paper on “ The Need for Work in behalf of 
Social Parity,” by Elizabeth Powell Bond, was read 
by Anna Rice Powell. Edward Coale described the 
“ Woman’s Industrial Home,” in Bloomington, II1., 
which he said was the direct outgrowth of the Phil- 
anthropic Union, and related the circumstances of its 
establishment. Hannah A. Plummer spoke of two 
homes in Chicago for self-supporting girls, confined 
to those who do not earn over $3 a week. They pay 
$1.50 per week, board, and have the use of laundry, 
etc. In one of these, girls out of work may stay a 
few days, until they can be again employed. Aaron 
M. Powell said that in Omaha a local tax of $2,000 a 
month was exacted from the dissolute women of the 
city, and paid to the public school fund. Similar 
abuses existed in Duluth,in Denver, and perhaps 
other cities. 

Reports on Corrupt Literature were presented 
from New York, Illinois, and Indiana, and were fol- 
lowed by a paper prepared by Elizabeth Lloyd, read 
by the Secretary. Elizabeth H. Coale then read a 
paper on “ Purity in Home Training,” dwelling on the 
duties of parents to their children, and cautioning 
among other things against excess in dress. Many ex- 
pressions of satisfaction with these papers were given. 

The general report on Prison Reform, prepared 
by J. W. Plummer, was then presented. It referred 


to the injury done by unfit appointments, on account 
of political influence, of those who have charge of 
prisons, hospitals, etc., spoke of the appointment of 
police matrons, and gave details of numerous philan- 
thropic and reformatory institutions. 
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‘ifth-day, Ninth month 11. The attendance at the 
morning session was not so large as previously, but 
the house was nearly filled. Reports from the Yearly 
Meeting Committees on Prison Reform were read. 
Indiana mentioned individual work generally in 
visits to prisons and like institutions. Illinois re- 
ported similar work where members of the commit- 
tee were so situated as to pursue it. The cruelties of 
the “ convict lease ” system, pursued by some of the 
Southern States, were suggested as an object of alle- 
viative effort. In New York attention had been 
mainly directed to the appointment of police matrons 
in New York and Brooklyn, and the establishment 
of a Woman’s Reformatory for the same cities (and 
counties). 

Aaron Morris reported a recent visit by members 
of the Indian Committee to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Orphans’ Home, at Knightstown, Indiana, where 
over 500 children are comfortably situated. 

Phebe C. Wright read a paper on Prison Reform, 
giving details of her personal labors. It opened with 
a discussion of the motives and methods of work in 
this direction, and proceeded with interesting data in 
reference to the penal institutions in New Jersey and 
New York. In the former State she had visited the 
State prison, the two reformatories, and most of the 
twenty-one county prisons. Idleness, she said, was 
the bane of prison life ; work the great safety valve. 
She referred also in detail tothe House of Refuge 
for Women at Hudson, N. Y., and to the great Hos- 
pital for the Insane, at Norristown, Pennsylvania, 
where the arrangement of the building, the separate | 
administration for female inmates, etc., were largely 
the result of the efforts of Dr. Hiram Corson, of 
Montgomery county. A.M. Powell added some in- 
teresting details of a recent visit to the Reformatory 
at Hudson, N. Y., for girls between the age of 15 and 
30. Dr. McDowell of New York, spoke of the ener- 
getic and effective methods, followed by Josephine 
Shaw Lowell, in visiting the prisons, etc.,in and near 
New York. Joseph C. Ratliff spoke of the great ad- 
vancement in methods of treatment of the insane, 
in the last few years, and described a new county 
hospital on the “cottage plan,” at Richmond, Ind. 
John L. Thomas spoke of the Reformatory for Girls 
at Indianapolis, managed entirely by women, and es- | 
tablished through the efforts of Sarah Smith. 

The report on Dependent Children, prepared by 
Elizabeth B. Passmore, of Oxford, Pa., (Baltimore Y. 
M.), was read by the Assistant Secretary. It gave 
interesting details of work in Illinois and elsewhere. 
At the close, the Chairman read a letter, written 
within a few days, from the author of the report, in 
which ber husband, (George B. Passmore), was men- 
tioned, and he then added the painful information 
that word had this morning been received of his de- 
cease. Eli M. Lamb, amid the evidently deep sym- 
pathy of the meeting, spoke of the high character 
and valuable activities of our deceased friend, and 
Louisa J. Roberts offered a brief and earnest prayer. 
A number of Friends, including John L. Thomas, 
Edward Coale, Mahala Warner, Joel Birdsall, Aaron 
M. Powell, and Lavinia P. Yeatman, added words of | 
testimony to the worth of Geo. B. Passmore, and it | 





was directed th that a suitable minute be prepared by 
the Executive Committee, and forwarded to his 
family. 

After a pause, the proceedings being resumed, 
Chas. M. Stabler remarked that one of the best ways 
to honor a departed worker was to pursue the effort to 
which he had been devoted, and to illustrate what 
can be done in a modest way, described a country 
home, organized by young women at Riverton, N. J., 
where poor city children could enjoy an outing. 
Eli M. Lamb in this connection mentioned that Geo. 
B. Passmore and his wife have been among those who 
always entertained the poor children from the city, 
who are given a summer outing by the “ Country 
Week Association,” and spoke in praise of the labors 
of Elizabeth B. Passmore for dependent children in 
Chester county, (Pa.). 

Phebe C. Wright read notes upon the provision 
made of Homes for colored children in Albany, New 
York City, Brooklyn, and elsewhere. Tryphena P. 
Way described an excursion organized for poor chil- 
dren, at St. Thomas, Canada, Mahala Warner said 
she would simply ask one question : What has made 
all these poor children who have been spoken of? 

Reports on the Education of the Colored People 
of the South were then presented. Only the New 
York Yearly Meeting’s Committee referred to it, but 
an interesting report from the Special Committee of 
the Union on this subject, prepared by Wm. M. Jack- 
son, was read, and Anna M. Jackson followed this 
with a paper, a very clear and earnest statement of 
the claims of this branch of philanthropic labor. 
Howard M. Jenkins added some details as to the 
present situation of the schools to which Friends 
have given aid, and as to the need there was of per- 
severance. Charles M. Stabler suggested the appoint- 
ment of local treasurers, to receive help for the 
schools, in each quarterly or monthly meeting. 

The report of the Committee to consider the fu- 
ture organization of the Union was then presented. 
It proposed to permit the organization in the yearly 
meetings not officially connected with the Union, of 
voluntary associations, which should be officially 
represented in the Union by delegates, etc. The 
plan, which was considered and approved, is as fol- 
lows: 

I. The name of this Association shall be THE FRIENDS’ 
UNION FOR PHILANTHROPIC LABOR, 

II. Its objects shall be the promotion of Philanthropic 
Work, national and international, and the study of meth- 
ods and systems relating thereto and tending to the ad- 
vancement of morality and righteousness among men, in- 
cluding in the scope of its attention Indian Civilization, 
Peace and Arbitration, Temperance, the Education of the 
Colored People of the South, Prison Reform, Dependent 
Children, Social Purity, Capital Punishment, the use of 
Tobacco, and the suppression of Improper Publications, 
Lotteries, Gambling, and Kindred Vices. 

III. It shall be composed of Representatives appointed 
(1) directly by the Yearly Meetings; or (2) by authority 
therefrom ; or (3) by an Association of Friends laboring in 
accordance with the general objects of the Association 
within the limits of such yearly meetings as have not been 
heretofore officially associated with the Union. 

IV. Its officers shall consist of a President, Correspond- 
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ing Secretary, Recording Secretary, Treasurer, and an 
Executive Committee of not less than seven from each 
yearly meeting represented. 

V. Each Yearly Meeting coéperating with the Union 
shall have exclusive control as to the organization and 
work of its committee or committees on Philanthropic La- 
bor, within its own limits. 

VI. The Union recommends that as nearly as practica- 
ble each local meeting within the limits of a yearly meet- 
ing be assigned a share in the work. 

At the afternoon session reports on Peace and 
Arbitration were presented. They mentioned the 
appointment of local Commissioners of Arbitration. 
The provisions of the Discipline of the Society of 
Friends (Illinois Y. M.?) and of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, in relation to arbitration, were translated 
into French, and shown at the Paris Exposition of 
1889, and have since been placed in a permanent col- 
lection for public inspection. An interesting paper 
was read by Charles M. Stabler, indicating the manner 
in which arbitration is now practically applied to 
business affairs, and pointing out directions were it 
could be extended, and a brief discussion followed. 
Mercy G. Hammond took the opportunity to say that 
she feared the statements in John J. Janney’s paper 
as to the experience with Constitutional Prohibi- 
tion in Kansas might give a wrong impression. 
She assured the meeting that the “ Resubmission ” 
movement there was not a real menace to the exist- 
ing system, and that Prohibition was earnestly sus- 
tained by a large majority of the people. A. M. 
Powell said J. J. Janney, in quoting words of Neal 
Dow as to the operation of the Prohibitory Law in 
Maine, had perbaps inadvertently omitted the essen- 
tial context, and he explained what Neal Dow desired 
to be understood as saying. 

The report on Indian Affairs, prepared by Levi 
K. Brown, was then presented. (It was printed in 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL two weeks ago). It 
called out a brief discussion,—the time of final ad- 
journment being near at hand. Amelia Hicks gave 
an interesting account of a visit to the Indians of 
Cattaraugus Reservation. The report of the Com- 
mittee on Plan of Temperance Work was then pre- 
sented, and approved, as follows : 

“ Believing that the advancement of Temperance is de- 
pendent upon an enlightened public opinion, and that all 
successful reform must be so supported, we recommend 
that Friends, while holding in abeyance in their meetings 
their political party preferences, should unite actively in 
the work of educating public sentiment in favor of total 
abstinence from the manufacture, sale, and use of intoxi- 
cants as beverages ; and to this end we suggest 

First. The formation in each neighborhood of an or- 
ganization or committee of Friends and others who may 
be associated with them, for the purpose of studying, in 
public meetings and private readings, the moral, scientific, 
and economic phases of the manufacture, sale,and use of 
alcoholic liquors; that such organizations or committees 
should, as far as practicable, be connected with the monthly 


and occasionally at monthly meetings, at which carefully 
prepared papers and addresses on the educational phases of 
the subject may be considered. 


The draft of a petition to the U.S. Senate, in favor 


| of the anti-Lottery bill (since become a law) was ap- 


proved, and after some other routine business, the re- 
maining time was given up to individual expression, 
in which many joined, of both sexes and varying 
ages, testifying to satisfaction with the interesting 


| and valuable series of meetings now closing, and to 





the kindness with which the Friends of Fall Creek 
had cared for those who came. The meeting closed 
with a profound and impressive silence. 


HELP NEEDED IN NEBRASKA. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

Ir any readers of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
desire to contribute towards carrying the prohibitory 
amendment in Nebraska, they can do so by remitting 
funds to A. L. Green, who is chairman of the Gage 
County Prohibition Central Committee, and also 
chairman of the Non-partisan League at Beatrice ; or 
to C. E. Bentley, chairman of the State Committee, 
at Lincoln, Neb. There is an urgent need of money 
for campaign expenses, and we do not know where it 
is to come from. The liquor traffic of the whole 
United States is arrayed ayainst us; and all that dis- 
honesty and gold can accomplish is being done. 

In this city of 14,000 we have not a paper that ad- 
vocates prohibition ; but have made arrangements to 
start one this week, to be issued weekly until after 
the election. We have also purchased a tent at a cost 
of five hundred dollars, in which to hold meetings, 
and have spent several hundred dollars upon speak- 
ers and county work. We now find it very difficult 
to raise funds, as nearly all seem to have contributed 
to the extent of their ability. A partial failure of 
crops has tended to increase the difficulty of raising 
funds. A great deal of work remains to be done, es- 
pecially in the farming districts and among German 
voters. We can make a little money accomplish a 
great deal. Will Friends help us? 

Your Friend, , 
A. L. GREEN. 


Beatrice, Neb. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Tue Circular Meeting was held at East Branch, N.J., 


| on First-day afternoon, the 21st inst., with a good at- 


tendance. Dr. Franklin T. Haines was favored to ex- 
plain the principles of Friends in a very clear and 


| forcible manner, greatly to the satisfaction of some of 
| other persuasions, who so expressed themselves at 


meetings, and should be largely literary and social in their | 
nature, holding occasional public meetings and engaging 


also in the circulation of literature on the subject. 

Second. That the Philanthropic or Temperance Com- 
mittees of the yearly or quarterly meetings, should hold 
public conferences at the times of the quarterly meetings, 


| 
| 
| 
} 





the close of the meeting. The next and last of the 
series of appointed meetings will be held on First- 
day afternoon, Tenth month 19th, at 3 o’clock. Any 
concerned Friend desiring to attend that meeting 
can obtain information by addressing either of the 
Committee, David Satterthwaite, Crosswicks, N. J.; 
Charles Tantum, Imlaystown, N.J.; Wm. Walton, 
or W. Maxwell Marshall, Trenton, N. J. David Sat- 
terthwaite’s name has been unaccountably omitted 
from the previous reports by the writer. He is an 


important member of the Committee, attends the 
meetings, and feels much interested in them. 
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East Branch First-day School is held in the after- “WE MUST ANSWER TO THE MASTER.” 


noon at 230 o'clock. Should any of the Yearly Meet- As I rested on the hill-top, 

ing’s Committee feel drawn to meet with them, we Just beyond the foaming tide, 

hope their desire will be made known. Gazing on the grassy uplands 

W.M.M. Crowned with flowers on every side ; 
, 7 ~ Where the flocks, in fleecy whiteness, 
COPIES OF THE DISCIPLINE WANTED. Dotted all the landscape fair, 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: And the tinkling sound of sheep-bells 

Tue Discipline Committee of Young Friends’ Asso- Wiested on the csumey az; 

ciation (Philadelphia) has collected tbe following is- Suddenly a plaintive bleating 

sues of the Books of Discipline of the Society of Fell upon my pitying ear; 

Friends: The wailing cry of some poor creature 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 1806, 1825, 1843, With distress and danger near. 

1856, 1865, 1877. Swiftly down the rocky pathway 
New York, 1830, 1839, 1872. Sped my eager, willing feet, 
Genesee, 1830, 1842, 1885. Till I stood above the torrent 
Baltimore, 1806, 1821, 1860, 1880. Where the foaming waters meet. 
Ohio, 1878. There a lamb. was struggling vainly 
Indiana, (only one issue made) 1869. ’Gainst the deep and rushing tide, 
Illinois, (only one issue made) 1875. While upon the brink its mother 
Thé Committee has the following Disciplines of Bleated loudly at its side ; 





the “ Orthodox ” Branch of Friends: 

Philadelphia, 1834, 1869, 1890. With his outstretched arm to hold, 

New York, 1877. By its tender fleece, the lambkin, 

London, Eng., 1783, 1883. And restore it to the fold. 

If any Friend who possesses other issues is will- 
ing to let us have them, or will send us a list of the 
years in which other issues were made, it will be of 
assistance to us. A copy of the 1797 issue of Phila- 
delphia Discipline is particularly desired. (Please ; 
address communications to Anna Jenkins ®Ferris, “ Little lamb, thou needst not tremble ; 


3305 Race St., Philadelphia.) & % % I'll not let thee go,” he cried, 
- . - z And with tenderness he raised it, 


Placed it by its mother’s side. 


And a shepherd-lad was striving 


Thrice the strong and mighty current 
Swept the lamb from out his hand— 

Thrice he braved the raging waters, 
Ere he drew it safe to land. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
INstrucTOR McClelland, of the Philadelphia Manual 
Training School, has been chosen to succeed Instructor 
Frank Cawley in the machine shops. 


Turning toward the kind deliverer 
Said I, as he lingered there, 
“Thou, my lad, art well rewarded 
For thy patience and thy care.” 
—Dr. Day. Professor Beardsley, and Professor Hoadley, 
all of Swarthmore, are the organizers of a new teachers’ re- 
lief society known as the Teachers’ Inter-State Mutual 
Benefit Association. Dr. Day is president, Prof. Beardsley, 
treasurer, and Professor Hoadley, secretary. The project 


“Twas a willful lamb,” he murmured, 
“But I could not let it go; 
I must answer to my master 
For his sheep and lambs, you know.” 


is meeting with much success. Ah! has not the heavenly Shepherd 
—Ed. C. Wilson, of Canada, has been chosen president of Given some lambs for us to tend ? 

the Senior Class; Benjamin F. Battin, of Nebraska, of the Are there not some fellow-mortals 

Juniors; John A. Thayer, of West Virginia, of the Sopho- Who upon our care depend ? 


mores ; Edwin P. Bond, of Massachusetts, of the Freshmen, 
and Peter A. Steffian, of Texas, of the Sub-Collegiates. 
The widely separated States from which these officers come 
is a good illustration of the way the homes of Swarthmore 
students are scattered. 


Some poor frail and erring loved one, 
Some weak brother at our side ? 

We should reach a hand to help them, 
Draw them from the downward tide. 


—The young men’s literary societies have each initiated Though they wander and are wayward, 
several new members. The Somerville has a much better We must never let them go; 
meeting room than previously, the apartment having been “We must answer to the Master 
enlarged by the removal of a partition. For his sheep and lambs, you know.” 

-The Eunomian Society has appointed a committee to —Sarah J. Pettinos. 
arrange for a general reunion of its members in celebration 
of the twentieth anniversary of its founding, in Second 


As with fingers of the blind, 
month next. 


We are groping here to find 





—Professor Beardsiey’s class-room in Science Hall has What the hieroglyphics mean 
been enlarged and improved. Of the Unseen in the seen, 

—The foot-ball season will be opened on Seventh-day What the Thought which underlies 
next by a game on Whittierfield with the Delaware College Nature’s masking and disguise. 


team. Ss. —The Prayer of Agassiz. 
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OCTOBER DAYS. 


Pusu back the curtains and fling wide the door, 
Shut not away the light nor the sweet air, 

Let chequered sunbeams play upon the floor, 
And on my head low-bowed, and on my hair. 


Would I could sing in words of melody, 
The hazy sweetness of this wondrous time ! 
Low would I pitch my voice: the song should be 


A soft low chant, set to a dreamy rhyme. 


No loud high notes for tender days like these. 
No trumpet tones, no swelling words of pride, 

Beneath these skies, so like dim summer seas, 
Where hazy ships of cloud at anchor ride. 


At peace are earth and sky, where softly fall 
The brown leaves at my feet. 
Rest in a benedictions over all. 
O silent peace ! 


A holy palm 


O days of silent calm! 


And passion, like the winds, lies hushed and still ; 

A throng of gentle thoughts, sweet, calm, and pure, 
Knock at my door and lightly cross the sill. 

Would that their feet might stay, their reign endure! 


But storms will come. The haze upon the hills 
Will yield to blinding gusts of sleet and snow ; 
And, for this peace that all my being fills, 
The tides of battle shall surge to and fro. 


—Ellen P. Allerton. 


THE CRY OF UNBELIEF. 
As mothers sometimes draw their children near, 
And gaze into their eyes and kiss their mouths, 
And say, “ You do not love me,” knowing the while 
How full the child-heart beats with love for them, 
Yet say it for the keen ecstatic joy 
Of hearing that which is so sweet to hear; 
So do we say in this sad day of ours, 
“ There is no God : there is no good, no hope,” 
And believe it not, but wait with wistful hearts 
And eager ears to hear our words denied. 
Men call us faithless—we, who yearn for faith, 
Who long to hail the one that shall arise, 
And fling our cheap words back at us, with scorn, 
And with impellent, passionate, grand faith 
Proclaim the precious thing we wait to hear. 


—Bessie Chandle r. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
AN OUTING IN OUR SPECIAL.—II. 
Our stay at Lake George was brief; the railroad 
ends at this place, and we were to see the Lake more 
thoroughly in the near future, so we ran back to Sar- 
atoga and the next night started for Lake Champlain. 
We were up betimes to receive our first impressions 
when the lovely inland sea was bathed in the mel- 
low glow of sunrise. What a glorious sight it was, 
as we rushed along the rugged western shore, skirt- 
ing the delightful little bays and inlets, swooping 
round towering rock-ridges, peeping through clumps 
of stubby brush-wood, whisking by clusters of cot- 
tages and hovering over precipices, the more thor- 
oughly enjoying a glimpse at intervals of the magnifi- 


cent sheet of water, shut in here and there to the | 


north by wooded islands, and bordered by long 
stretches of the Green Mountains with clouds encir- 
cling their tips. 








| the thought that my devout wish was so soon to be 


As the train swung round Trembleau Mountain, 
it brought into view the promontory of Bluff Point, 
and upon its height, commanding thesuperb distance, 
was the Hotel Champlain, our objective point, ten 
miles away, but which we soon reached. Our train 
halted at the neat station at the foot of the Bluff, our 
“special” was switched off, and we took a stage up 
the finely graded road through a wilderness of native 
evergreens. Alas! the storm of the preceding day 
had played sad havoc here, and one hundred or more 
of these beautiful trees were uprooted and prone 
upon the ground. Many were twisted and some 
broken off ten feet up and their tops carried away. 

The hotel stands on this bold point overlooking 
the tops of the evergreens, and down the broad 
swath which has been cut to the water’s edge. What 
a scene is spread out before us as far as the eye can 
reach! North and south and east, a scene not only 
of surpassing loveliness but full of historical interest 
and legendary lore. To the south, and but a few 
miles away, is Valcour’s Island where, in 1776, the 
first naval engagement of the Revolution took place. 
It was between the British forces, commanded by 
Pringle, and the Americans, under Benedict Arnold. 
Beyond and above the island rise Mt. Mansfield and 
Camel’s Hump, and to the north are Grand and Crab 
Islands. The latter was the burial place of the com- 
mon soldiers and marines who fell in the battle of 
Plattsburg. 

Lake Champlain contributes greatly tothe pleasure 
of the enthusiastic angler, for its waters teem with a 
variety of fish, amongst them trout and black bass. 
Is it any wonder that my boy, who was on his vaca- 
tion outing, should catch the infection, and hasten 
with rod and reel down the abrupt cliff to the lake 
and along the shore to the pier, followed by one who 
remembered the delightful days of just such sport in 
“olden times,” and who was not long in hauling in a 
huge fish, to the enjoyment of by-standers ? 

The day after our arrival dawned clear and in- 
vigorating; the mist of the earlier hours had lifted 
its soft drapery, revealing tie eternal hills. I stood 
on the wide piazza almost encircling the hotel. A 
long line of glittering sun-gold lay straight across the 
water. Innumerable little sail-boats darted in and 
out between the green islands. A great white 
steamer majestically swept along, leaving a track on 
the smooth surface of the lake. The air was still, and 
not a discordant sound marred the delicious strains 
of music which floated out over all from the rooms 
below. 

But not alone in this direction is revealed to us 
such scenic beauty. Had we forgotten that the Adir- 
ondack Muuntains reach down almost to the shores 
of Lake Champlain? I started and sought a western 
outlook far across the Saranac valley. 

The landscape was diversified by farms, and 
woodland, hamlets, and villages, rich in coloring, and 
like a wide spread carpet, tightly tacked against the 
mountain’s base, while their sharply defined peaks 
encircled the horizon. 

And it was to be my privilege to set my feet upon 
these everlasting hills! How grateful was my heart at 
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consummated, Next day our car ran upthbree miles 
to the old town of Plattsburg, situated at the mouth 
of the Saranac river, where it empties into Lake 
Champlain. It was here that the celebrated engage- 
ment of land and naval forces occurred between the 
British General McComb, and McDonough on the 
American side, in which the latter were victorious. 
Plattsburg is at this time a regular army post; the 
barracks are situated about one mile out of town, on 
the shore of the lake. 

The approach to the Adirondacks, over the Cha- 
teaugay narrow-gauge railroad, is diagonally along the 
slopes of the mountains, bordering the valley through 
which winds the Saranac river. Dannemora,— 
where is situated the Clinton State prison of New 
York,—is the first town we reached of any import- 
ance. It was the terminus of the road until 1880, 
when the immense influx of tourists caused its ex- 


climbing to an altitude of 2,000 more feet. Since 
then it has penetrated farther into the mountains to 
the town of Saranac, three miles from Plattsburg. 
From Dannemora the road takes a westward 
course around Johnson Mountain, then northward 
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for large and small game, for in these solitudes are 
found deer, panthers, the great black bear, wolf, lynx, 
wild cat, and wolverine, also the fisher, sable, otter, 
mink, musk rat, fox, badger, rabbit, and squirrel ; 
besides an innumerable variety of birds, the war 
eagle, hawk, owl, loon, duck, crane, raven, heron, etc. 

At noon we reached the terminus of the road, at 
the town of Saranac, five miles from Saranac Lake, 
which is a beautiful body of water seven miles long 
and two miles wide, and is studded with fifty-two 
islands. Here stood in readiness the great “ Tally- 
ho” coaches, and we were not long in scrambling to 
the top of one drawn by six spirited horses. The 
driver cracked his long whip, the animals jumped 
into position and with a dash and rumble of the 
heavy wheels we started for Lake Placid, just eight 
miles away. We did not mind the sun’s intense rays 


| as we rattled along, climbing the hillocks, pulling 
tension, and later on it reached Lijon Mountain, | 


near Chazy Lake, and on through the mining region, | 


where carloads of iron-ore stood ready for freighting. 
The families of the miners occupy the many neat log 
houses, forming quite a village. They have no gar- 
dens, and there were but scant signs of vegetation, 
but the innate love of the beautiful, in these humble 
people, found expression in the cultivation of flowers, 
and rows of old tin cans, in which grew brilliant 
geraniums, were on the window-sills. At some of 
the doors stood happy mothers holding their babies, 
and artistic groups of children of all ages, unkempt, 
but ruddy and healthy in the pure mountain air, 
were an interesting study. 

As our train steadily threaded its way up the 
graded heights, through deep cuts, and down into 
pretty, green carpeted parks, gemmed with sparkling 
lakes, we fully realized that we were in the wonder- 
land of the Adirondacks, which but thirty years ago 
was known only by name to a few hunters, trappers, 
and lumber men, but which forms now a vast pleas- 
ure and hunting ground for thousands who visit it 
between the months of May and October. 

The dense forests, seemingly impenetrable save 
by wild beasts, cover the entire mountain region 
with groves of beech, birch, maple, and ash. There 
are two varieties of birch,—the white and yellow,— 
and under the curling outer bark the skin of the trees 
has the appearance of smooth satin. We noticed 
pretty Alpine flowers growing in profusion, many 
kinds unknown to us, and clusters of brilliant red 
berries hung on the bushes. 

But we were nearing the favorite resorts, and anx- 
ious tourists bestirred themselves, sportsmen with 
their securely strapped packs of ammunition, and 
eager, angling boys with fishing tackle, left the 
train for the stages in waiting to convey them into 
the deep, dense woods, with visions of plentiful game, 
or to hotels perched on knolls overlooking charming 
lakes alive with salmon and lake trout. 

The huntsman is amply rewarded in his pursuit 


through deep sand, and winding our way through 
primeval forests of evergreens, where the air was 
redolent with the delicious fragrance of Baisam. 

The evergreens are exceedingly beautiful, and 
comprise all the varieties seen in the parks and lawns, 
everywhere. The tamarack isa species not known 
in lower altitudes. The foliage is a light green, soft 
and delicate, not unlike long strands of silk chenille. 
Besides the tamarack, are the white pine, balsam, 
spruce, hemlock, and arbor vite. The maples grow 
to an immense height, but we noticed no chestnut, 
oak, or hickory. The bed of the woods was covered 
with lovely ferns, and the undergrowth, a great tan- 
gle of vines and bushes, was almost impenetrable. 

It is said that the central point of interest to tour- 
ists and sportsmen, and from which various other 
places are reached conveniently, is Lake Placid, and 
we said Amen to this, and to all else which we had 
read or heard, when, after our faithful animals had 
strained every muscle and landed our lumbering 
coach upon the summit of a steep bluff, we looked 
upon the scene which extended far and wide, and 
lay at our feet. We first shook the dust from our 
whole persons, at the Stevens House, and satisfied 
hunger, and were then ina condition to appreciate 
what was in store for us. The complete circle of 
the horizon was bounded by the mountain range, 
verdure-clad, velvety in the blue distance. The pyra- 
midal peaks of Mt. Marcy (Tahawas), the Monarch, 
and Old Whiteface, inspiring, impressive,—how else 
could I put it, in comparison to the grandeur of the 
bare, gray Old Rockies, or the majesty of the snow- 
tipped Sierras, who would frown down upon these in- 
fant foot hills ? 

But the picture was incomplete without the lovely 
lakes, Placid and Mirror, which shone like emeralds 
in the depths below. We walked down to Mirror 
Lake just as the sun was dropping behind the moun- 
tains, and entering a pretty blue boat at the landing, 
pushed out on the water, our boy trolling his line, as 
we rowed for miles in and out along the shore in the 
dark shadows, or out on the surface where pleasure 
boats filled with gaily dressed young people were 
skimming the water, their merry voices resounding 


in laughter, or in song accompanied by the guitar. 


One might almost imagine being transported to one 
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of the lovely Swiss lakes (we read of), from the ro- 
mantic surroundings. 

Separated from Mirror Lake by only a narrow 
strip of land is Lake Placid. Its whole extent is not 
visible from the Stevens House, for hilly islands cut 
through it diagonally. Rising majestically from the 
eastern end of the lake is Old Whiteface, as it is 
familiarly called. Its summit wears the appearance of 
being snow-clad, the cause of which, it is said, is that 
some fifty years ago a tremendous avalanche swept 
down its western face, leaving a white trail in its wake, 
which still remains. The ascent of this moutain is 
easily made from Lake Placid, and to those who are 
lucky in reaching its summit of 5,000 feet is accorded 
a vast and extensive view, taking in Montreal, the 
White Mountains, Lake Ontario, with its outlet, the 
St. Lawrence river, and the sparkling bosom of Lake 
Champlain. It is a favorite climb for tourists, and 
on its lofty top some enthusiast has chiseled on the 
rocks these reverent words: 


“ Thanks be to God for the mountains.” 


A writer in describing these mountains has said : 
“Tt is the glory of the Adirondacks that no traveler 
has been able to liken them to any other part of the 
earth’s surface. The Yosemite on the Pacific Slope, 
and the Adirondacks on the Atlantic, stand alone in 
their peculiar types of sublimity.” Scientists also 
tell us that “ while the Sierra Nevadas and the Alps 
slumbered beneath the waves of the ocean, before 
the Himalayas or the Andes had asserted their su- 
premacy, the high peaks of the Adirondacks stood 
alone above the waves, the cradle of the world’s 
life.” Emi. P. Jackson. 

ARCTIC BIRCHES. 
In Norway, as in most northern regions with a moist 
climate, there are large forests of birches. In the 
valleys, where the summers are warm and reasona- 
bly long, the birches of different species grow to be 
considerable trees. Farther to the north, or bigher up 
the mountains, the summer is too short for the 
growth of birch-trees, and their place is taken by 
birches which never pass beyond the size of small 
bushes. Still higher up, there are birches even 
where snow falls during every month of the year, 
and the distant sun gives only a glimpse of summer in 
July. Competition with other plants is, of course, 
not severe in such regions, but the birches must 
struggle against the weather. They can live and mul- 
tiply, if only they can adjust themselves to the con- 
ditions of life. They must keep down their size, they 
must carry as little foliage as possible, and their 
stems must be tough enough to resist snow, and hardy 
enough to withstand almost perpetual frost. Their 
year’s growth must be finished in a very short time, 
and leaves, flowers, and seeds must follow in the 
most rapid succession. In short, there is room for 
birch-trees bere, if only the trees can be reduced to 
their lowest terms. And so birch-trees have crept 
up the mountain-sides even to the very edges of the 
perpetual snow. But such trees! All trees requiring 
sunshine, or long time for their summer’s growth, 
are rigidly kept away by “ natural selection.” The 
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cold climate dwarfs the individual, and the hard con- 
ditions exclude every individual not dwarfed. I have 
before me three birch-trees from a Norwegian moun- 
tain called the Suletind,—the little trees known to 
the Norwegian peasants as “ Hundsdire,” or “ dogs’- 
ears.” The trunk of each tree is barely an inch in 
height. There are no branches, and but three leaves. 
Half inclosed by the uppermost leaf is the single lit- 
tle catkin of flowers. Leaves in June, blossoms in 
July, fruit in August, and then the little tree is ready 
for its nine months’ sleep. These little treesare the 
Lapps of forest vegetation.— Popular Science Monthly. 





THREE LITTLE KINGBIRDS. 


No characteristic of the young kingbirds was more 
winning than their confiding and unsuspicious re- 
ception of strangers, for so soon as they began to fre- 
quent other trees than the one the paternal vigilance 
had made comparatively sacred to them, they were 
the subjects of attention. The English sparrow was 
first, as usual, to inquire into their right to be out of 
their own tree. He came near them, alighted, and 
began to hop still closer. Not in the least startled 
by his threatening manner, the nearest youngster 
looked at him, and began to flutter his wings, to call, 
and to move toward him, as if expecting to be fed. 
This was too much even for a sparrow ; he departed. 
Another curious visitor was a red-eyed vireo, 
who, being received in the same innocent and child- 
like way, also took his leave. But this bird appeared 
to feel insulted, and in a few minutes stole back, and 
took revenge in a most peculiar way: he hovered 
under the twig on which the three were sitting, their 
dumpty tails hanging down in a row, and actually 
twitched the feathers of those tails! Even that did 
not frighten the little ones; they leaned far over and 
stared at their assailant, but nothing more. I looked 
carefully to see if the vireo had a nest on that tree, 
so strange a thing it seemed for a bird to do. The 
tree was quite tall, with few branches, an oak grown 
in a close grove, and I am sure there was no vireo 
nest on it ; so that it was an absolutely gratuitous in- 
sult.—Olive Thorne Miller, in Atlantic Monthly. 


ENTERTAINING COMPANY. 

“T pray you, O excellent wife! not to cumber your- 
self and me to get a rich dinner for this man or this 
woman who has alighted at our gate, nor a bed- 
chamber made ready at too great a cost. These 
things, if they are curious in, they can get for a dol- 
lar at the village. But let this man see, if he will, in 
your looks, in your accent and behavior, your heart 
and earnestness, your thought and will, what he can- 
not buy at any price, at any village or city,and which 
he may well travel fifty miles and dine sparingly and 
work hard in orderto behold. Certainly let the board 
be spread and the bed be dressed for the traveler, but 
let not the emphasis of hospitality be in these things 
Honor to the house where they are simple to the 
verge of hardship, so that the intellect is awake and 
sees the laws of the universe, the soul worships truth 
and love, honor and courtesy flow into all deeds.”— 
Emerson. 





